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Lawrence  City  Mission, 


PRESENTED  AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING, 

OCTOBER  26,  1909. 


Charity  Should  Do  Five  Things* 

1.  Act  upon  knowledge  acquired  by  intelligent  investiga¬ 

tion. 

2.  Relieve  worthy  need  promptly,  adequately  and  kindly. 

3.  Prevent  unwise  alms  to  the  unworthy. 

4.  Raise  into  independence  every  needy  person  where  it  is 

possible. 

5.  Make  sure  that  no  children  grow  up  to  be  paupers. 


LAWRENCE,  MASS.,  1909. 
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THE  ANNUAL  MEETING. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Lawrence  City 
Mission  was  held  on  Tuesday,  October  26*  The  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  were  elected: 


President, 

Vice-President, 

Secretary, 

Treasurer, 

Auditor, 


Walter  E.  Parker. 
James  I.  Milliken. 
Clark  Carter. 

Chas.  H.  Littlefield. 
Henry  L.  Sherman. 


The  following  names  were  added  to  the  list  of 
membership:  Rev.  Charles  E.  McColley,  Mr. 

Richard  A.  Hale  and  Mr.  Andrew  B.  Sutherland. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  was  read,  discussed 
and  adopted  as  the  report  of  the  Mission.  With  the 
report  of  the  Treasurer  it  is  here  given. 


SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 


Last  March  the  Lawrence  City  Mission  celebrated  its 
fiftieth  anniversary.  This  fiftieth  annual  report  is  presented 
seven  months  later  because  many  years  ago  the  date  of  the 
annual  meeting  was  transferred  from  the  birth  month  to  the 
month  of  October. 

The  anniversary  was  marked  by  two  events.  On  the  even¬ 
ing  of  March  3  the  musical  clubs  of  Phillips  Academy,  An¬ 
dover,  gave  a  concert  at  the  city  hall  for  the  benefit  of  our 
relief  fund;  and  on  Sunday  afternoon,  March  21,  a  public 
meeting  was  held  in  the  High  school  hall  at  which  the  Rev. 
William  E.  Wolcott  delivered  an  historical  address,  and  the 
Hon.  Charles  A.  DeCourcy  spoke  on  “Present  Opportu¬ 
nities.”  Both  addresses  rehearsed  some  of  the  good  things 
done  by  the  Mission  during  the  half  century.  It  was  a 
proper  occasion  for  presenting  congratulations. 

But  age  justifies  the  existence  of  no  institution.  If  the 
Lawrence  City  Mission  has  a  right  to  ask  the  continuance  of 
public  approval  and  support,  it  must  show  that  it  is  alive  to 
opportunity  and  actively  useful. 

That  we  have  been  alive  and  useful  during  the  past  year 
is  shown  partly  by  the  statistical  tables  which  accompany 
this  report.  At  the  office  4416  calls  have  been  received. 
From  the  office  1809  calls  have  been  made,  either  by  the 
secretary  or  his  assistant.  The  money  value  of  relief  given, 
$4,305.40,  has  been  exceeded  only  once  in  the  history  of  the 
Mission,  and  that  was  in  the  year  just  preceding,  a  year 
marked  by  wide  spread  depression  of  business.  That  the 
effects  of  industrial  disaster  had  not  disappeared  before  the 
year’s  work  was  well  advanced  is  evident  from  the  necessity 
of  investigating  237  new  cases  of  reported  need.  Of  these  49 
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were  found  nor  to  require  relief,  32  seemed  to  need  work 
rather  than  relief,  19  were  decided  to  require  only  visitation 
and  advice,  5  discipline,  and  132  aid  in  some  way  either  for 
a  brief  time  or  permanently.  Among  the  chief  causes  of 
need  there  was  a  marked  contrast  with  the  previous  year. 
Then  fully  two-thirds  of  the  new  cases  were  destitute  because 
of  no  work  or  insufficient  employment.  But  the  past  year 
shows  only  one-sixth  of  the  new  cases  to  have  been  in  need 
because  of  lack  of  employment.  The  largest  class  num¬ 
bered  54,  where  sickness  or  old  age  caused  the  need;  and  the 
next  largest  numbered  46,  where  26  widows  and  20  deserted 
wives  were  left  with  no  male  support. 

The  investigation  of  these  237  new  cases,  an  average  of 
a  little  more  than  four  and  a  half  every  week,  occupied  no 
small  amount  of  time.  A  thorough  investigation  requires  not 
merely  one  interview  with  the  applicant  for  aid  in  our  office 
or  in  his  own  home.  That  interview  is  only  the  beginning. 
It  has  to  be  followed  up  by  visits  to  relatives,  to  employers, 

to  any  person  who  in  public  office  or  in  private  life  may  be 
able  to  contribute  to  the  knowledge  of  the  real  conditions. 

Letters  are  written,  the  telephone  and  telegraph  are  used. 
Honest  efforts  are  made  to  discover  what  the  real  need  is, 
what  is  the  cause  of  need,  how  the  immediate  want  can  be 
relieved,  and  better  still  how  recurrence  of  need  can  be  pre¬ 
vented. 

In  addition  to  the  study  of  these  new  cases  attention  has 
been  paid  to  an  equal  number  of  recurrent  cases.  In  them 
all  the  giving  material  aid  has  been  but  a  small  part  of  the 
responsibility.  To  consider  what  may  be  done  to  lift  an  in¬ 
dividual  or  a  family  above  the  necessity  of  receiving  material 
aid  is  the  important  part  of  the  work,  and  the  hardest.  I11 
doing  this  one  is  brought  face  to  face  with  conditions  of  life 
which  need  to  be  greatly  changed.  One  visits  a  family 
where  imperfect  ventilation  and  insufficient  sunlight  are  the 
cause  of  a  tubercular  disease  which  disables  one  member  of 
the  household  and  endangers  the  health  of  all.  Evidently 
several  things  must  be  done  besides  providing  food,  fuel  and 
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medicine  before  that  family  will  be  safely  sailing  the  sea  of 
life  with  a  clean  bill  of  health  and  an  able  crew.  Let  us 
summon  the  Board  of  Health  to  exercise  authority,  and  the 
anti-tuberculosis  society  to  give  advice  and  instruction,  so 
that  in  airy,  wholesome  rooms  and  with  better  sanitary  con¬ 
ditions  the  sick  may  be  relieved  and  the  well  may  be  pro¬ 
tected. 

establishing  a  costly  but  effective  system  of  filtration 
Lawrence  has  protected  her  inhabitants  from  contracting 
typhoid  fever.  This  is  infinitely  better  than  providing  deli¬ 
cate  food  and  beautiful  flowers  for  typhoid  fever  patients  in 
a  hospital.  To  relieve  a  consumptive  patient  is  good.  To 
prevent  consumption  is  better. 

Influenced  by  the  conspicuously  high  death  rate  of  in¬ 
fants  in  Lawrence,  the  secretary  of  the  Oity  Mission,  last 
spring,  had  an  investigation  made  which  was  reported  to  a 
gathering  of  representative  citizens,  physicians,  business 
men  and  milk  producers  or  dealers.  It  was  so  clearly  shown 
that  the  great  increase  in  infant  mortality  during  July  and 
August  was  due  to  the  careless  and  ignorant  handling  of 
milk  that  at  once  a  committee  was  organized  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Mission  as  chairman,  and  a  vigorous  campaign  of 
education  was  instituted.  Sub-committees  were  appointed  and 
work  at  once  begun  for  the  purpose  of  showing  farmers,  milk 
dealers  and  mothers  how  to  produce  clean  milk,  to  keep  it 
clean,  and  feed  it  to  the  babies  free  from  deadly  germs. 

The  movement  met  with  enthusiastic  support  on  the 
part  of  the  newspapers,  the  public  generally  and  especially 
the  physicians. 

At  the  classes  for  the  instruction  of  mothers  in  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  their  babies  87  infants  were  registered.  Nearly  all  of 
these  were  sick  when  presented  for  registration.  That 
proper  feeding  would  prevent  disease  was  not  clearly  seen 
by  mothers  of  well  babies.  That  clean  milk,  properly  modi¬ 
fied,  and  kept  cool  in  sterilized  bottles  until  warmed  for  use 
was  good  for  sick  babies  was  demonstrated  by  the  prompt 
gain  of  those  provided  with  such  milk  at  the  station  of  the 
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sanitary  Milk  Committee,  and  by  the  fact  that  only  four  of 
the  87  registered  died.  One  of  these  died  of  whooping  cough 
and  the  other  three  were  either  moribund  when  brought  in 
or  were  not  regularly  fed  according  to  instructions. 

The  prevention  of  waste  is  coming  to  be  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  important  economic  problems.  That  is 
truly  a  useful  administration  of  charity,  which  not  only  re¬ 
lieves  distress  but  studiously  endeavors  to  prevent  distress 
by  removing  its  causes.  Mr.  Devine  of  the  Charity  Or¬ 
ganization  society  of  New  York  has  recently  published 
a  book  on  “Misery  and  its  Causes,”  in  which  he 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  being  out  of  place, 
out  of  health,  out  of  work  and  out  of  friends  is  the 
cause  of  most  human  misery.  Every  community  should 
unite  to  prevent  ill  health  by  purifying  its  water  supply, 
regulating  the  sale  of  foods  and  milk,  and  insisting  on  sani¬ 
tary  housing  conditions.  The  time  is  approaching  when,  as 
typhoid  fever  has  been  abolished,  consumption  and  infantile 
cholera  will  be  abolished.  The  Massachusetts  State  Con¬ 
ference  of  Charity  which  recently  held  its  annual  meeting  in 
Boston,  announced  the  purpose  of  leading  philanthropists 
and  physicians  to  move  together  for  the  abolishing  of  vene¬ 
real  disease.  Socialists  go  so  far  as  to  prophesy  aud  demand 
the  abolishing  of  poverty. 

But  worse  than  poverty  is  pauperism.  Pauperism  is 
poverty  so  discouraged  as  to  be  content  not  only  to  be  cared 
for  as  a  useless  burden  by  the  community,  but  to  be  per¬ 
sistently  determined  to  remain  a  burden,  and  to  demand 
support  as  a  right.  It  is  not  cause  for  congratulation  that 
after  our  fifty  years  of  effort  to  deal  wisely  with  the  problems 
of  want  in  this  city  we  read  in  the  report  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charity  for  1908,  that  Eawrence  had  51  paupers  to  every 
1000  of  the  population,  and  that  there  are  only  two  towns  in  the 
state  where  the  proportion  is  greater.  Our  condition  in  this 
respect  has  grown  rapidly  worse  since  1895  when  the  paupers 
were  only  24  to  the  1000.  Then  only  every  forty-first  person 
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one  met  might  be  a  pauper;  now  every  twentieth  is  of  that 
class. 

Various  factors  have  contributed  to  this  doubling  of  the 
pauper  population.  Immigration  has  been  a  factor.  Lack 
of  employment  has  also  been  a  factor.  Intemperance  has 
been  in  part  responsible.  But  is  it  not  true  that  the  chief 
factor  has  been  the  wrong  attitude  of  the  people  toward  the 
subject  of  poverty?  We  have  been  chiefly  engaged  in  re¬ 
lieving.  We  have  not  consistently  and  unitedly  planned  to 
prevent.  It  has  been  easy  to  refer  cases  of  apparent  need  to 
some  relief  agency,  either  public  or  private;  much  easier  than 
to  undertake  a  personal  study  of  the  need  and  try  to  re¬ 
move  its  cause.  It  has  been  easy  for  the  agent  of  relief, 
whether  of  a  society  or  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  to  give 
food,  clothing,  fuel  or  other  seeming  necessity;  much  easier 
than  to  take  the  time  and  patience  required  to  establish  the 
applicant  for  aid  on  a  new  basis  of  self-support.  It  has,  of 
course,  been  easy  for  the  disheartened  applicant  to  take  a 
dole  and  to  ask  for  another;  far  easier  than  to  seek  strenu¬ 
ously  for  an  honest  way  to  avoid  dependence.  This  is  why 
Lawrence  in  1908  wholly  supported  697  and  partially  sup¬ 
ported  2,967  paupers  at  an  expense  of  $65,575. 

The  Lawrence  City  Mission,  in  the  mature  strength  of 
its  fifty  years,  assumes  the  task  of  making  this  burden 
lighter.  Grateful  for  the  co-operation  received  from  every 
side  hitherto  in  our  efforts  to  relieve  distress  we  ask  for  a 
closer  union  with  all  remedial  and  educational  agencies, 
churches,  schools,  societies,  departments  of  government,  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  poverty  and  destroying  pauperism. 
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HISTORICAL  ADDRESS. 


Delivered  at  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary,  Mar*  21,  f09* 


Rev.  Wieeiam  E.  Woecott. 

Ladies  and  Genteemen  : 

We  are  met  to  consider  the  contribution  which  has  been 
made  by  the  Lawrence  City  Mission  during  the  first  half  cen¬ 
tury  of  its  existence  to  the  recent  and  rapidly  developing 
science  of  charity  administration.  That  science  is  now  found 
to  be  connected  with  many  important  interests.  Public 
health,  education,  civic  administration,  immigration,  the 
beautifying  of  towns  and  cities,  amusements,  public  morals, 
religion  are  all  affected  by  it  and  the  science  of  charity  is 
being  transformed  into  the  larger  science  of  sociology. 

The  problems  with  which  it  deals  are  fully  as  tangible 
and  penetrable  and  as  acute  in  an  industrial  community  as 
in  any  place,  and  we  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  they  are 
dealt  with  in  such  a  practical  and  efficient  manner.  The 
sudden  building  of  a  large  mill  town  within  the  later  forties 
brought  to  this  spot  swarms  of  people  from  all  points  of  the 
compass,  and  much  acquaintance  and  adjustment  was  neces¬ 
sary  before  organized  charity  was  possible.  Whatever  pov¬ 
erty  existed  in  the  earliest  days  was  cared  for  by  individuals 
and  churches. 

The  first  step  toward  organization  was  taken  in  1854, 
when  seven  men  came  together  and  organized  the  Lawrence 
Provident  Association.  These  men  were  Rev.  George 
Packard,  Richard  S.  Rust,  E.  B.  Currier,  J.  C.  Hoadley, 
William  P.  Joplin,  James  K.  Barker,  and  Dr.  William  D. 
Lamb.  The  last  named  is  the  only  one  who  survives,  and 
we  are  glad  that  he  shares  with  us  the  pleasure  of  this  anni¬ 
versary. 

The  Provident  Association  divided  the  city  into  districts, 
each  with  its  visitor,  and  these  were  grouped  together  under 
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a  committee  of  three  to  each  ward  ;  all  services  being  volun¬ 
tary.  The  plan  was  a  wise  one,  but  there  was  some  lack  of 
coherency  by  reason  of  the  number  of  workers  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  division  of  responsibility. 

The  great  financial  panic  three  years  later  made  the 
question  of  poor  relief  more  urgent,  and  meanwhile  there  had 
arisen  on  the  local  horizon  one  whose  qualities  made  inevi¬ 
table  the  course  to  be  pursued. 

George  Pickering  Wilson  was  born  in  Lowell  in  1830 
and  was  marked  even  in  his  youth  by  an  intense  religious 
earnestness,  and  by  what  was  nothing  less  than  a  genius  for 
practical  helpfulness.  His  piety  and  philanthropy  survived 
unharmed  a  trip  around  Cape  Horn  to  California  with  the 
gold  miners  of  1849.  He  came  to  Lawrence  in  1852  to  serve 
as  letter-carrier.  Such  officials  in  that  day  carried  mail  only 
to  those  who  could  pay  for  the  service.  He  was  our  only 
letter-carrier  even  when  the  city  had  reached  a  population  of 
15,000.  He  had  engaged  zealously  in  religious  work  on 
coming  here,  and  as  his  daily  tasks  carried  him  into  every 
section  of  the  city  he  had  abundant  opportunity  to  discover 
and  relieve  cases  of  need. 

When  it  was  felt  that  there  should  be  more  system  in  our 
charities  and  one  of  the  newspapers  declared  that  the  real 
want  was  a  good  man,  a  practical  Christian  of  sound  judg¬ 
ment  and  heart  devoted  to  the  cause  of  benevolence  and  a 
mind  as  little  biased  with  sectarianism  as  may  be  reasonably 
expected,  everybody  understood  the  description  to  point  di¬ 
rectly  to  Mr.  Wilson,  though  he  was  not  mentioned  by  name. 

The  Provident  Association  called  a  conference  of  two 
representatives  from  each  church  to  consider  the  matter. 
This  met  on  February  22,  1859,  and  took  the  initial  steps  to¬ 
ward  the  organization  of  the  City  Mission.  Rev.  George 
Packard  was  chairman  and  Dr.  Lamb  secretary.  Others 
were  present  who  hold  an  honored  place  in  our  city’s  annals. 
Among  them  being  James  Payne,  B.  F.  Watson,  C.  H. 
Bigelow,  Rev.  Daniel  Tenney,  Charles  S.  Storrow,  Henry  K. 
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Oliver,  S.  C.  Woodward,  Dr.  A.  J.  French,  Benjamin 
Coolidge,  John  Fallon,  John  McKay,  Rev.  M.  J.  Steers, 
Amasa  Bryant,  David  Ambrose  and  J.  C.  Bowker.  With 
such  able  men  in  charge  the  preliminaries  were  quickly  ar¬ 
ranged. 

Mr.  Wilson  received  word  on  March  22,  that  he  had  been 
chosen  City  Missionary  and  he  engaged  in  the  duties  of  that 
office  the  following  morning.  It  is  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
that  event  which  we  now  commemorate.  Mr.  Wilson  begins 
his  record  with  these  words:  “  I  enter  my  duties  feeling 
deeply  my  own  weakness  and  insufficiency  with  an  earnest 
desire  to  do  good,  but  with  a  heart-felt  sympathy  for  the  poor 
for  whom  Jesus  died,  and  with  a  humble  reliance  upon  God 
for  help,  wisdom,  and  strength.  I  hope  to  accomplish  some 
good.”  He  had  been  so  active  previously  in  ministering  to 
the  poor  that  he  was  already  acquainted  with  many  of  the 
cares  of  need  which  came  before  him  officially. 

On  the  first  day  he  attended  a  funeral,  made  five  visits, 
received  four  callers  at  his  office  and  house,  and  spent  $1.63 
in  relief.  His  first  task  on  the  next  day  was  to  secure  work 
in  the  Street  Department  for  a  man  in  need.  He  made  three 
visits  during  this  day  and  expended  $4.76. 

The  iron  hand  appears  in  the  velvet  glove  on  the  third 
day,  when  he  lays  down  the  law  to  the  four  sons  of  an  appli¬ 
cant  for  aid  that  unless  they  provide  for  his  support  their 
father  would  go  to  the  state  almshouse.  Such  are  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  the  work  of  the  City  Mission  continued  unremitting¬ 
ly  to  the  present  moment. 

Wordsworth  speaks  of  the  best  portion  of  a  good  man’s 
life  as  consisting  of  ‘  ‘  his  little  nameless  unremembered  acts 
of  kindness  and  of  love.”  It  is  of  such  material  that  the  life 
of  the  Mission  is  made  up.  When  Mr.  Wilson  gave  up  his 
post  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  he  could  say  that  he  had  made 
18,867  visits,  attended  494  funerals,  relieved  2,500  fam¬ 
ilies  and  971  strangers,  had  given  away  7349  garments  and 
8214  yards  of  cloth,  and  had  expended  $14,737  i11  relief  be- 


sides  $10,000  from  the  Pemberton  Relief  Fund.  These  varied 
and  extensive  contributions  of  material  help  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  ceaseless  service,  sympathy,  and  counsel. 

The  labors  and  the  gifts  of  this  half  century,  being  dis¬ 
tributed  to  families  and  individuals,  are  not  now  massed  to¬ 
gether  in  any  institution  wheie  they  can  be  seen  or  measured 
in  their  entirety.  They  have  been  poured  into  the  general 
life  of  the  community,  giving  relief  and  cheer  and  stimulus 
to  their  recipients,  and  enriching  our  social  life.  Their  total 
value  and  effect  can  never  be  formulated  until  we  shall  have 
before  us  the  footings  of  that  record  not  kept  by  human 
hands. 

The  principles  which  have  since  been  found  fundamental 
in  charity  administration  were  instinctively  recognized  at  the 
outset.  The  object  of  the  association  has  been  to  discoun¬ 
tenance  indiscriminate  giving,  and  Mr.  Wilson  shows  that 
he  also  adhered  to  those  principles.  In  the  first  of  those  re¬ 
ports  he  says:  “At  the  commencement  of  the  Mission  there 
were  many  applications  for  relief,  that  upon  investigation 
were  found  to  be  either  not  worthy  or  not  the  proper  objects 
to  be  relieved  by  the  funds  of  the  Mission.  Some  who  applied 
were  found  to  subsist  entirely  by  begging,  and  those  were 
sent  to  the  state  almshouse.  Others  were  referred  to  the  city 
authorities  and  the  religious  societies  upon  which  they  had  a 
claim.  There  have  been  a  few  cases  of  worthy  poor  who, 
through  sickness  or  other  misfortune,  have  been  deprived  of 
their  usual  means  of  support.  These  have  been  carefully 
sought  out,  and  with  kindly  sympathy  have  been  made  to 
feel  that  there  were  those  who  would  help  to  relieve  their 
wants. 

In  his  second  report  he  says  :  “It  has  been  my  object 
during  this  quarter  to  become  acquainted  with  the  poor  in 
their  homes.  I  have  examined  their  habits  of  living,  means 
of  support,  and  family  connections,  and  have  tried  to  obtain 
all  information  respecting  them  possible.  I  have  endeavored 
to  show  some  families  how  to  economize  and  to  prepare  for 
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the  approaching  cold,  when  work  will  be  less  plentiful  and 
the  expense  of  living  increased,  and  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of 
independence.  Many  rely  entirely  upon  me  to  obtain  them 
work.  This  I  do  in  some  cases,  but  think  it  better  usually 
for  them  to  seek  employment  for  themselves  with  a  recom¬ 
mendation  from  me.” 

Similarly  in  his  third  report:  “I  have  endeavored  to  ex¬ 
amine  with  carefulness  every  application  for  relief,  keeping 
constantly  before  me  the  prevention  as  well  as  the  relief  of 
poverty  ;  guarding  against  giving  too  much  lest  I  take  away 
the  incentive  to  constant  exertion  and  the  spirit  of  indepen¬ 
dence,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  avoiding  giving  too  little  lest 
there  be  actual  suffering.”  Modern  charity  has  no  more  ad¬ 
vanced  principles  than  are  to  be  found  in  these  quotations. 

It  was  Mr.  Wilson’s  conviction,  as  it  is  the  conviction  of 
every  student  of  the  question,  that  the  liquor  traffic  is  the 
great  cause  of  poverty.  He  was  accustomed  accordingly  to 
secure  signatures  to  the  temperance  pledge  on  every  possible 
occasion,  and  organized  a  Band  of  Hope  which  long  survived 
his  administration.  He  also  carried  to  the  homes  which  he 
visited  the  consolations  of  the  Christian  faith.  He  records 
exultantly  that  a  blind  man  eighty-two  years  of  age  had,  as 
a  result  of  his  visitations,  been  baptized  and  received  the 
sacrament.  He  adds,  “If. I  had  a  church  I  should  call  him 
my  first  member.” 

Mr.  Wilson  was  a  lay  preacher  and  was  ordained  after 
leaving  the  city.  He  frequently  addressed  Sunday  schools 
and  churches  while  here  and  served  also  as  chaplain  of  the 
jail.  The  late  Captain  H.  G.  Herrick,  for  thirty  years  sheriff 
of  Essex  county,  said  later,  “If  I  have  had  any  success  in 
prison  government  and  management  it  is  largely  attributed 
to  the  personal  influence  of  G.  F.  Wilson  during  the  period 
of  his  chaplaincy.”  ' 

Mr.  Wilson  started  a  sewing  school  for  girls  immediately 
upon  entering  his  office  and  a  few  months  later  he  made  an 
investigation  concerning  illiteracy  which  showed  that  one 
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quarter  of  the  people  in  the  mills  were  unable  to  sign  their 
names.  He  thereupon  proposed  in  his  quarterly  report  the 
establishing  of  a  free  evening  school  and  mentions  a  few 
days  later,  that  James  H.  Baton  called  to  offer  his  services. 
Mr.  Baton  served  as  principal  for  several  years.  George  A. 
Walton  was  at  times  associated  with  him,  and  there  were 
generally  a  dozen  ladies  and  gentlemen  assisting  them,  all 
their  services  being  without  compensation.  The  school  was 
held  in  Lyceum  Hall,  which  was  located  on  the  north  side  of 
Bssex  street  a  little  east  of  Lawrence  street,  with  an  attend¬ 
ance  of  about  200  and  was  continued  until  evening  free 
schools  were  established.  The  annual  report  of  1863  con¬ 
tained  a  demand  for  a  county  training  school,  which,  after 
some  years  of  discussion,  became  a  reality. 

The  time  of  starting  the  Lawrence  Cit3^  Mission  proved 
to  be  most  opportune.  It  was  not  a  year  old  when  our  city 
was  visited  with  its  greatest  calamity,  the  fall  of  the  Pember¬ 
ton  Mills,  January  10,  i860,  by  which  88  were  killed,  100 
severely  wounded,  300  slightly  wounded.  A  relief  fund  of 
$65,000  from  all  parts  of  the  country  was  put  in  charge  of  a 
special  board  of  trustees,  consisting  of  C.  S.  Storrow,  W.  C. 
Chapin,  Daniel  Saunders,  *J.  C.  Hoadley,  H.  K.  Oliver. 
They  made  their  headquarters  at  the  office  of  the  Mission 
which  was  then  at  the  City  Hall.  Mr.  Wilson  was  then  a 
constant  helper  and  advisor.  He  was  so  busy  for  two  months 
that  he  made  no  entry  in  his  journal.  After  the  first  stress 
was  over,  the  remainder  of  the  fund,  some  $10,000,  was 
turned  over  to  the  Mission,  which  also  had  assumed  charge 
of  the  temporary  hospital  so  long  as  it  was  needed.  The 
Pemberton  disaster  was  the  first  tragedy  of  such  dimensions 
connected  with  modern  manufactures.  It  sent  a  shock  of 
horror  through  the  land  and  has  survived  in  literature.  It 
is  also  noteworthy  for  the  system  and  efficiency  with  which 
relief  was  administered. 

The  disaster  rendered  an  aftermath  of  need,  in  that  it 
brought  to  the  city  in  search  of  work  far  more  than  could  be 


employed  in  rebuilding.  By  the  time  that  this  difficulty  could 
be  remedied,  the  Civil  War  was  upon  us  with  its  mass  of 
charitable  problems.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these  was  the 
devising  of  means  by  which  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  could 
safely  reach  their  families.  This  was  finally  done  through 
the  state  treasurer.  But  in  the  beginning  Mr.  Wilson  visited 
Virginia  two  or  three  times,  that  he  might  act  as  messenger. 
He  made  other  trips  to  hospitals  in  and  about  Washington, 
besides  going  particularly  to  hospitals  and  camps. 

There  were  dolorous  duties  in  connection  with  the  relief 
of  900  families  from  which  the  wage  earners  had  enlisted. 
We  may  appreciate  the  advance  since  made  in  popular  in¬ 
telligence  when  we  learn  that  he  was  called  in  several  times 
a  day,  on  the  average,  to  write  letters  for  illiterate  persons  to 
their  friends  in  the  army. 

A  library  for  the  use  of  the  4th  Regiment  was  gathered 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Mission  and  was  left  to  the  hospi¬ 
tals  in  Washington  when  the  regiment  moved  forward.  It 
may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  that  L,awrence  deserves 
the  credit  of  being  one  of  the  first  to  hold  a  fair  for  the  benefit 
of  the  soldiers  and  their  families. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  connected  with  the  City  Mission  for 
thirteen  years  and  left  at  the  call  of  the  Methodist  churches 
to  engage  in  missionary  work  in  Boston  for  which  he  was 
spared  but  little  more  than  a  year,  and  a  monument  in  Belle¬ 
vue  cemetery,  for  the  erection  of  which  nearly  $800  was  con¬ 
tributed  by  popular  subscription,  testifies  to  the  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Charles  U.  Dunning,  who 
also  held  office  for  thirteen  )^ears.  Mr.  Dunning  had  studied 
law  before  entering  the  ministry  and  had  preached  for  four¬ 
teen  years,  one  of  his  pastorates  being  at  the  Garden  Street 
church.  He  was  a  man  of  energy,  good  nature,  ready  sym¬ 
pathy.  His  fund  of  humor  was  a  valuable  part  of  his  equip¬ 
ment  for  administering  to  the  poor.  The  period  of  his  ser¬ 
vices  was  not  marked  by  any  such  great  distresses  as  were 
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produced  by  the  Pemberton  disaster  or  the  Civil  war.  The 
methods  of  administration  had  been  well  established  by  his 
predecessor.  The  work  of  relieving  went  on  in  continuous 
and  ever  expanding  volume.  One  work  which  has  not  been 
perpetuated,  but  was  of  value  while  passing,  was  the  provid¬ 
ing  of  free  country  excursions  for  children  obliged  to  spend 

the  summer  in  our  city  streets.  The  developing  of  the  trolley 
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system  has  removed  much  of  the  necessity  of  this. 

A  flower  mission  was  organized  under  his  auspices  which 
distributed  flowers  and  delicacies  to  the  sick  and  aged.  The 
Christian  workers  thus  brought  into  contact  with  need  re¬ 
alized  that  other  agencies  of  relief  were  desirable.  In  our 
city,  the  flower  mission  became  accordingly  the  nucleus  of 
the  larger  organization,  the  Ladies’  Union  Charitable  So¬ 
ciety,  which  has  adorned  our  city  with  those  two  charitable 
institutions,  the  General  Hospital,  and  the  Children’s  Home. 

Mr.  Dunning  retired  in  1885,  at  which  time  the  spirit  of 
charity  organization  was  in  the  air.  The  teachings  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Chalmers  of  Glasgow  had  borne  fruit  after  an  inter¬ 
val  of  a  few  years  in  the  labors  and  writings  of  Miss  Octavia 
Hill  and  Charles  Booth.  The  people  of  Elberfeld  in  Germany 
had  shown  what  could  be  done  in  the  prevention  of  poverty. 

When  it  became  necessary  to  fill  the  office  of  City  Mis¬ 
sionary  for  the  third  time,  it  was  decided  to  secure  some  one 
conversant  with  the  most  advanced  methods.  Francis  S. 
Eongworth  was  of  English  birth  and  had  had  his  training  in 
charitable  work  in  New  York  City.  He  was  in  the  early 
prime  of  manhood  with  indomitable  courage  and  determina¬ 
tion.  He  was  a  stranger  in  the  city  and  therefore  free  from 
personal  bias.  He  came  to  his  tasks  with  high  ideals  and 
proceeded  to  give  them  shape  with  indefatigable  persistency. 
He  began  with  a  searching  investigation  of  every  applicant, 
including  those  who  had  long  been  regular  recipients  of  the 
Mission.  The  facts  thus  obtained  were  more  fully  registered 
than  before.  When  he  detected  unworthiness  his  decisions 
were  sharp  and  relentless.  He  secured  the  co-operation  of  a 


number  of  voluntary  visitors  from  the  churches,  through 
whom  the  deserving  poor  secured  not  only  relief,  but  sym¬ 
pathy  and  guidance  toward  self-support.  Mr.  Longworth’s 
work  furnished  education  in  charitable  methods  to  this  body 
of  workers  and  to  a  great  extent  to  the  public  at  large.  The 
folly  of  encouraging  indiscriminate  beggary  was  impressed 
upon  the  public  mind,  while  the  duty  of  personal  intercourse 
with  the  unfortunate  was  also  emphasized.  Mr.  Long- 
worth’s  administration  was  so  efficient  that  a  city  of  this 
size  could  not  retain  him,  and  he  was  called  at  the  end  of 
three  years  to  a  field  of  larger  usefulness  in  New  York  City. 

He  was  succeeded  by  the  present  incumbent,  Rev.  Clark 
Carter,  who  has  now  served  for  nearly  half  of  the  life  time 
of  the  Mission,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  day  is  still  distant 
when  he  will  lay  down  his  office. 

What  was  gained  by  the  intrepid  and  radical  methods  of 
his  predecessor  has  been  retained,  but  the  kindly  spirit  and 
the  ripened  sagacity  with  which  conclusions  have  been 
reached  and  put  into  effect  have  disarmed  criticism  and 
secured  general  and  cordial  co-operation.  The  period  has 
been  one  in  which  great  advancement  has  been  made  in 
legislation  with  reference  to  charity.  Settlement  work  has 
come  in  vogue  in  our  cities,  and  new  and  more  effective 
methods  of  helpfulness  have  been  devised.  Publications  on 
charitable  subjects  have  multiplied,  conferences  of  workers 
have  become  frequent,  and  more  and  more  the  needs  of 
relief  in  the  city,  commonwealth,  and  nation  have  been 
unified. 

Our  present  City  Missionary  has  had  a  creditable  part  in 
this  forward  movement.  The  public  authorities  and  the 
charitable  organizations  of  the  states  accept  him  as  an  au¬ 
thority,  and  his  services  are  much  in  demand  on  committees 
and  in  conferences. 

The  Lawrence  City  Mission,  under  his  conduct,  is  no 
isolated  institution,  but  is  a  part  of  the  comprehensive 
present  day  machinery  for  improving  the  condition  of  the 
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poor.  The  giving  of  relief  in  the  form  of  provisions  and  fuel 
and  clothing  is  not,  and  never  will  be,  an  unimportant  part  of 
the  work  of  the  Mission.  It  renders,  however,  more  valuable 
service  by  bringing  our  local  resources  and  endeavors  for  re¬ 
lief  into  relation  with  public  funds  and  institutions,  with  hos¬ 
pitals,  asylums  and  schools,  and  all  the  other  vast  and  varied 
beneficences  of  our  time. 

Perhaps  the  severest  strain  upon  the  Mission  during  the 
present  administration  was  in  connection  with  the  cyclone  of 
1890.  But  there  has  been  a  number  of  strikes  and  financial 
depressions  which  have  created  special  emergencies.  The 
bath-houses  on  the  river  bank  are  the  outcome  of  an  agitation 
begun  by  the  Mission.  The  work  of  district  nursing  was 
carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mission  as  long  as  the 
General  Hospital  remained  in  the  same  neighborhood  with 
the  Mission  office,  and  it  has  since  been  taken  up  in  more 
systematic  fashion  by  the  Ladies’  Union  Charitable  Society. 

The  Mission  anticipated  the  work  of  the  anti-Tuberculo- 
sis  League  by  providing  tents  for  some  of  the  needy  patients 
under  its  care.  The  City  Missionary  was  one  of  the  overseers 
of  the  poor  when  the  cottage  hospital  was  built  at  the  city 
farm,  and  much  of  the  credit  of  that  improvement  belongs  to 
him. 

The  Lawrence  City  Mission  enters,  therefore,  upon  its 
second  half  century  enriched  with  the  experiences  and  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  years  that  are  gone  and  while  most  of  its  history 
centers  about  the  four  men  who  have  been  in  its  employ,  our 
indebtedness  is  also  most  cordially  avowed  to  those  who  have 
filled  its  other  offices,  to  the  pastors  of  the  churches  who  have 
so  constantly  and  cordially  co-operated  with  it,  and  to  the 
great  body  of  men  and  women  who  have  contributed  to  the 
relief  fund,  and  who  have  responded  so  readily  in  every  way 
to  the  demands  of  the  community  as  voiced  through  this  or¬ 
ganization. 

Our  Savior  said,  “The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you.’’ 
We  can  rejoice  that  we  have  also  always  with  us  a  great  army 
of  those  who  are  under  the  influence  of  Christian  faith  and 
have  hearts  of  compassion  and  hands  that  are  quick  to  deeds 
of  mercy.  With  such  an  efficient  instrument  as  our  City 
Mission  has  shown  itself  to  be,  and  with  such  wide  spread 
and  generous  support  as  it  has  received,  and  still  receives, 
we  may  hope  confidently  that  its  future  steps  will  be  along 
an  ever  widening  pathway  made  luminous  by  deeds  of  love 
and  service. 
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PRESENT  OPPORTUNITIES. 


Hon.  Charges  A.  DeCourcy. 


Six  years  ago  we  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  Incorporation  of  Lawrence.  This  is  an  industrial  city 
and  naturally  the  keynote  of  that  occasion  was  our  material 
prosperity. 

Today  we  celebrate  the  semi-centennial  of  the  institution 
devoted  to  the  unfortunate,  the  3ick  and  the  poor.  And  the 
key  note  of  this  event  is  charity. 

Of  the  history  and  efforts  of  the  City  Mission,  I  do  not 
feel  called  upon  to  speak.  That  has  been  thoroughly 
covered  by  one  in  close  touch  with  its  practical  work,  and 
one  pre-eminently  able  to  express  it.  But  I  can  not  help 
thinking,  as  he  read  over  the  names  of  the  men,  with  almost 
every  one  of  whom  I  was  personally  acquainted,  as  I  oft 
times  have  thought,  of  the  strength  of  the  men  who  organ¬ 
ized  this  committee. 

There  is  not  another  city  east  of  the  Mississippi  river 
where  the  American  humanity  located,  with  that  far-sighted 
wisdom,  that  has  stood  the  test  of  time  as  this  one  has. 
That  is  showrn  by  the  general  prosperity  and  great  manu¬ 
facturing  concerns,  second  to  none  in  America,  that  were 
established  here.  Their  wisdom  and  strength  is  not  so  sur¬ 
prising  to  us  in  Lawrence.  I  don’t  think  that  many  of  us 
have  stopped  to  realize  how  each  of  these  men  were  broad 
enough,  and  far-sighted  enough,  in  those  early  days,  to  pro¬ 
vide  as  well  as  they  did  for  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  needy, 
and  to  aid  with  something  like  modern  wisdom,  all  kinds 
of  poverty. 

At  the  time  of  the  celebration  six  years  ago  I  empha¬ 
sized  most  the  conclusion  arrived  at  from  a  study  of  its  his¬ 
tory  that  our  city  was  built  upon  a  permanent  foundation, 
and  that  its  origin  and  phenomenal  growth  were  not  due  to 
mere  chance.  To  my  mind,  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  fu¬ 
ture  character  of  our  city  is  fixed  as  a  textile  manufacturing 
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center.  To  expand  beyond  its  present  bounds  must  increase 
its  population;  but  it  is  destined  to  remain  a  factory  city. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  realize  the  fact.  Some  of  us,  a 
few  years  ago,  made  a  brave  effort  to  establish  a  shoe  busi¬ 
ness  here,  and  so  to  modify  the  line  of  our  city  development. 
But  our  effort  seemed  to  run  counter  to  some  law  that  none  of 
us  could  appreciate.  Perhaps  a  law  similar  to  that  governing 
commercial  centers,  as  formulated  by  a  friend  of  mine  in  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon.  On  expressing  my  doubt  as  to  the  future  of 
the  enterprising  city,  more  than  one  hundred  miles  from  the 
sea,  up  the  Columbia  and  Willamette  Rivers,  he  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  Philadelphia,  on  Delaware  Bay,  Baltimore,  far  up  the 
Chesapeake,  Savannah,  on  Savannah  River,  and  New  Or¬ 
leans,  distant  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
costly  and  futile  efforts  to  establish  competing  ports  on  the 
coast  at  Port  Royal,  Fernandina,  and  Astoria.  And  the  law 
he  stated  was,  that  the  natural  site  for  a  commercial  center  is 
as  near  to  the  producer  as  it  is  possible  to  go,  and  obtain 
reasonabty  good  facilities  for  the  class  of  transportation  de¬ 
manded  by  the  produce  of  the  country. 

It  may  well  be  that  some  similar  natural  law  governs  the 
location  of  manufacturing  centers. 

Whatever  the  law  may  be,  or  however  it  is  explained,  it 
seems  to  me  perfectly  plain  that  Lawrence  is  destined  to  re¬ 
main  a  factory  city.  And  this  fact  determines  the  character 
of  our  future  population.  Wealthy  men  will  not  come  to 
Lawrence  as  a  residential  center,  nor  will  skilled  help  pre¬ 
dominate.  The  bulk  of  our  people  will  be  operatives,  men 
and  women  whose  wages  in  many  cases  will  little  more  than 
secure  a  suitable  support  for  their  families. 

The  unskilled  labor  of  the  factory  work  will  still  continue 
to  attract  to  our  cities  men  from  Eastern  and  Southern  Eu¬ 
rope,  with  comparatively  low  standards  of  living,  and  neces¬ 
sarily  a  people  unacquainted  with  our  social  and  political 
ideals.  The  significance  of  this  outlook  is  that  even  in  years 
of  prosperity,  we  are  likely  to  have  many  reduced  to  the  de- 
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pendent  class,  and  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  It  may  be 
due  to  an  accident  to  the  wage  earner,  or  his  sickness,  unem¬ 
ployment,  or  early  death,  or  to  old  age,  reached  with  no  pro¬ 
vision  for  its  support. 

When  we  look  beyond  the  mere  question  of  material  aid 
for  needy  families  to  the  broader  fields  of  modern  philan¬ 
thropy  the  problem  that  confronts  the  benevolent  for  today 
and  tomorrow  in  Lawrence,  is  equally  urgent,  though  far 
more  complex. 

The  nineteenth  century  has  been  called  the  woman’s  cen¬ 
tury,  in  view  of  the  radical  changes  in  the  legal  and  economic 
status  of  women.  The  twentieth  century  bids  fair  to  be  the 
children’s  century.  We  are  beginning  to  consider  it  as  a 
birthright  of  the  child  that  he  may  be  given  a  fair  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  the  powers  with  which  he  is  endowed. 
When  the  future  workman  comes  into  the  world  inadequately 
equipped  to  meet  the  struggle  for  existence,  many  think  that 
suitable  medical  treatment  should  be  provided  by  the  com¬ 
munity,  when  the  parents  are  unable  or  neglect  to  supply  it, 
Education  is  taking  on  the  broader  meaning  of  truth 
suitable  to  each  individual,  embracing  manual  instruction 
and  special  schools  for  defectives  and  even  for  consumptives. 
The  securing  of  protection  from  accident  in  the  work-shop, 
and  the  whole  question  of  child  labor  are  assumed  as  public 
duties.  Even  the  young  law-breaker  is  entitled  to  some  con¬ 
sideration.  We  have  realized  that  he  is  often  the  product  of 
material  and  social  conditions,  for  which  the  community  is  in 
part  responsible;  and  the  probation  system  is  supplied  to  res¬ 
cue  him  from  the  path  of  crime  and  fit  him  for  good  citizen¬ 
ship.  So  that,  in  the  field  of  material  relief  and  the  broader 
one  of  modern  philanthropy,  the  social  problems  which  con¬ 
front  us  in  Lawrence,  are  such  as  demand  the  services  of 
every  man  who  recognizes  the  duties  of  human  brotherhood. 

How  well  are  we  equipped  to  solve  these  problems  ?  A 
disinterested  and  qualified  expert  would  report,  after  investi¬ 
gation,  the  fact  that  in  the  matter  of  institutions  we  have 
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made  an  excellent  beginning,  with  the  hospitals,  the  orphan 
asylum,  children’s  homes  and  old  folks’  homes,  although 
he  would  probably  suggest  that  even  they  should  be  brought 
into  closer  touch  with  the  community.  In  the  churches  he 
would  find  the  usual  charity  committee  or  society,  some  do¬ 
ing  thorough  work,  others  entirely  inadequate.  He  would 
find  many  fraternal  organizations  providing  benefit  for  their 
members,  and  might  discover  some  of  the  many  modest  in¬ 
dividuals,  most  numerous  among  the  poor,  whose  prompt  and 
sympathetic  neighborly  aid  is  as  effective  as  it  is  self- 
sacrificing. 

But  he  would  be  surprised  to  find — and  this  is  what  I 
want  to  emphasize  today — an  almost  total  lack  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  among  the  organizations  and  individuals  who  are  ac¬ 
tively  interested  in  benefiting  humanity,  and  in  raising  our 
city  to  a  higher  level  of  citizenship.  We  have  as  yet  failed 
to  realize  that  this  great  cause  is  one  in  which  everyone  of  us 
is  interested,  and  in  which  every  agency  has  its  own  essential 
part  to  play.  To  this  failure  is  due  the  fact  that  no  adequate 
provision  is  made  for  the  needs  of  the  community  as  a  whole, 
and  our  special  works  often  duplicate  one  another,  or  other¬ 
wise  fail  in  efficiency,  and  I  venture  to  assert  that  until  we 
establish  some  form  of  organized  co-operation  we  can  never 
unite  the  benevolent  forces  of  the  community  to  work  in  har¬ 
mony  and  bring  all  our  powers  to  bear  upon  the  social  prob¬ 
lems  of  Lawrence. 

Closely  connected  with  co-operation  and  in  fact  depen¬ 
dent  upon  it,  is  another  phase;  it  is  the  greatest  of  all  charity 
work — that  of  prevention.  A  prolific  source  of  dependence 
is  sickness,  and  the  scientific  physician  of  today  is  striving 
to  discover  and  attack  the  causes  of  sickness.  The  world 
wide  effort  to  conquer  the  White  Plague  will  immeasurably 
lessen  the  number  of  dependent  families.  And  let  me,  in 
parenthesis,  recall  how  seriously  we  missed  the  existence  of 
charity  organization  in  starting  the  anti-tuberculosis  league 
here.  Such  systematic  and  thorough  investigations  of  the 
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causes  of  poverty  as  that  undertaken  by  the  Sage  foundation 
will  mark  a  new  era  in  relief  work.  The  importance  and  in¬ 
deed  necessity  of  preventive,  as  distinguished  from  mere  cu¬ 
rative  treatment,  was  impressed  upon  me  in  dealing  with  the 
criminal  problem.  The  ever  recruited  army  of  young  crimi¬ 
nals  coming  before  the  courts  month  after  month,  show  the 
utter  inadequacy  of  any  treatment  which  failed  to  reach  the 
causes  of  crime;  and  hence  our  efforts  by  probation  and  re¬ 
formatory  methods  to  attack  the  evil  at  its  source. 

These,  then,  are  the  two  considerations  suggested  by 
this  occasion — the  necessity,  in  our  city,  of  organized  co-op¬ 
eration,  and  of  preventive  treatment.  I  do  not  presume  to 
suggest  what  form  such  co-operation  would  take.  That 
must  be  determined  by  those  actively  interested.  But  it 
seems  evident  that  the  needs  of  the  city,  as  a  whole,  must  be 
covered,  and  as  the  tendency  today  is  to  abolish  out-door  re¬ 
lief  by  public  authorities,  and  in  many  churches  to  confine 
activities  to  religious  work,  this  social  work  must  be  per¬ 
formed  mainly  by  private  agencies. 

A  clearing  house  of  information  is  essential,  and  intelli¬ 
gent,  sympathetic  investigation  should  be  provided.  Fre¬ 
quent  conferences  among  those  actively  engaged  in  the  work 
will  suggest  and  develop  the  best  working  plans.  But  to 
insure  the  success  of  any  plan  of  general  co-operation,  it  is 
necessary  that  all  enter  upon  this  common  enterprise  with 
the  sole  purpose  of  improving  conditions  in  our  community. 
Pride  of  opinion,  class,  race  and  religious  prejudices  must 
be  eliminated.  We  must  assume  that  others  are  as  interested 
as  ourselves  to  secure  the  best  results,  and  be  prepared  to 
work  with  any  who  are  interested  in  the  poor.  And  as  we 
should  work,  not  simply  for  others,  but  with  them,  we  must 
take  pains  to  thoroughly  understand  those  we  would  aid, 
and  so  secure  their  confidence.  In  the  case  especially  of 
those  not  familiar  with  our  language  and  methods,  it  is  very 
necessary  to  learn  their  mental  attitude,  their  racial  char¬ 
acteristics,  and  oftentimes  the  history  of  their  people.  Thus 
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only  can  we  appreciate  the  suspiciousness  of  some  who  have 
known  only  suppression — the  pride  of  those  who  instinc¬ 
tively  resent  being  patronized — and  the  religious  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  still  others  who  in  the  old  world  saw  charity  used 
only  as  a  means  of  proselyting. 

Not  an  easy  task  that  confronts  us.  It  demands  not 
only  a  willingness  to  help  others,  but  labor  and  self-sacrifice, 
tact  and  patience,  and  a  broad  charity.  In  a  word,  however 
well  intended  our  efforts  may  be,  we  shall  fail  to  secure  ef¬ 
fective  and  permanent  results  unless  inspired  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Saviour,  whose  second  great  commandment  was, 
“Thou  shall  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,”  and  who  recog¬ 
nized  even  the  one  in  prison  as  a  brother  of  His  own  hu¬ 
manity. 
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TREASURER’S  REPORT. 


salary  FUND. 


Balance  on  hand  Oct.  31,  1908 .  $512  79 

G.  E.  Hood  Fund .  130  00 

Pacific  Mills .  375  00 

Everett  Mills .  120  00 

American  Woolen  Co.  (2  ye'ers)..  350  00 

Essex  Company .  75  00 

Arlington  Mills .  300  00 

Champion  International  Co .  55  00 

Lawrence  Lumber  Co .  10  00 

Farwell  Bleachery .  25  00 

G.  E.  Kunhardt .  25  00 

Lawrence  Duck  Co .  45  00 

Lawrence  Gas  Co .  75  00 


$2097  79 

Paid  Rev.  Clark  Carter,  Sec’y .  1400  00 

Myra  H.  Church,  Assistant .  300  00 

Balance  on  hand .  397  79 


$2097  79 

GILBERT  E.  HOOD  FUND. 

In  Broadway  Savings  Bank,  Oct.  31, 


1908  .  322  60 

Interest  to  October,  1909 .  8  38 


#330  98 

Transferred  to  Salary  Fund .  130  00 

Balance  in  Broadway  Savings  Bank, 

October  26,,  1909 .  200  98 
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$330  98 


relief  fund. 


Cash  in  hands  of  Sec’y  Oct.  26,  1908.  .  $  338  34 

FROM  CHURCHES. 

First  Baptist  Church .  21  97 

Second  Baptist  Church .  30  00 

Free  Baptist  Church .  13  88 

Lawrence  Street  Congregational 

Church .  100  00 

South  Congregational  Church  ...  55° 

Trinity  Congregational  Church.  .  52  30 

Grace  Episcopal  Church .  31  00 

St.  John’s  Episcopal  Church .  5  00 

First  M.  E.  Church .  26  80 

Garden  St.  M.  E.  Church . .  25  00 

German  Presbyterian  Church.  ...  10  00 

First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist, 

Sunday  School .  30  00 

First  Universalist  Society .  100  00 

South  Church,  Andover .  49  50 

South  Church,  Andover,  Sunday 

School . 10  00 

Miss  Hunter’s  class .  5  00 

Miss  Carpenter’s  class  in  Andover 

Seminary  Church  Sunday  Sch.  2  50 

Baptist  Church,  Andover .  2  00 


£  520  45 


FROM  FIRMS  AND  INDIVIDUAES. 


C.  O.  Andrews .  10  00 

George  Bancroft . 10  00 

Mrs.  Samuel  Barlow  .  5  00 

William  A.  Barrell .  25  00 

Joseph  Barron .  10  00 
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E.  E.  Bennink .  io  oo 

Bicknell  Bros,  (receipted  bill).  .  .  5  oo 

Edmund  Bicknell .  20  oo 

Blanchard  &  Co .  25  00 

Mrs.  A.  G.  Boehm .  2  00 

Stanislas  Bolduc .  1  00 

James  Boothman . 2  00 

C.  E.  Bradley .  5  00 

James  H.  Bride .  5  00 

Mrs.  S.  H.  Brigham .  2  00 

E.  W.  Bruckman .  2  00 

Harry  B.  Call .  2  00 

J.  H.  Campion .  10  00 

Richard  Carden .  10  00 

Frank  T.  Carlton .  3  00 

M.  Carney .  25  00 

I.  C.  C .  42  00 

Mrs.  Ellen  W.  Cheever .  10  00 

Charles  E.  F.  Clarke .  5  00 

Mrs.  William  P.  Clark .  25  00 

Cold  Spring  Brewing  Co .  25  00 

Miss  C.  M.  Colley .  50 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Cross .  10  00 

A.  I.  Couch .  5  00 

W.  D.  Currier .  10  oo 

C.  C.  Dearborn .  1  00 

Charles  A.  DeCourcy .  5  00 

Mrs.  Edward  Devlin .  2  00 

C.  M.  Dickey .  1  00 

George  W.  Dinsmoor .  10  00 

Miss  Eizzie  M.  Dinsmoor .  2  00 

Mrs.  G.  W.  W.  Dove .  10  00 

Harry  R.  Dow .  25  00 

Mrs.  James  H.  Eaton  in  memory 

of  James  H.  Eaton .  25  00 

Miss  Emma  F.  Eaton .  5  00 
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Frank  Emerson .  2  00 

Mrs.  Jacob  Emerson .  2  00 

Emmons  Loom  Harness  Co .  25  00 

A.  B.  Emmons .  10  00 

Miss  E.  E.  Fallon . 10  00 

Burton  S.  Flagg .  5  00 

Miss  Eaura  S.  Ford .  1  00 

Granville  E.  Foss,  Jr .  5  00 

William  B.  Gardner . 3  00 

S.  E.  Gould .  2  00 

George  H.  Hadley  &  Co .  5  00 

I.  A.  Hajjar .  ...  5  00 

T.  D.  Halley .  1  00 

George  W.  Hamblet .  10  00 

Mrs.  William  D.  Hartshorne .  25  00 

Mrs.  F.  St.  Clair  Herrick .  3  00 

Mrs.  Annie  R.  Houghton .  5  00 

O.  T.  Howe .  15  00 

Vaughn  Jealous . ’ .  5  00 

I.  Kelley .  1  00 

Mrs.  Kate  F.  Kimball . 5  00 

George  E.  Kunhardt .  50  00 

E.  E.  Eocke . .  30  00 

George  Eord  &  Son . .  5  00 

Arthur  D.  Marble .  5  00 

James  I.  Milliken .  25  00 

Mrs.  Seth  Mitchell .  2  00 

Miss  Mary  B.  Mills .  5  00 

J.  D.  Morrison .  ...  2  00 

William  T.  McAlpine .  5  00 

J.  McCaffrey .  1  00 

Miss  Sarah  Mackeown .  2  00 

F.  W.  McEanathan .  5  00 

Mrs.  William  Oswald .  10  00 

Walter  E.  Parker .  50  00 

C.  W.  Patridge .  2  00 

Mrs.  Mary  Plummer  .  5  00 
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E.  E.  Poore .  2  oo 

John  R.  Poor .  25  oo 

Miss  Clara  F.  Prescott .  5  00 

E.  G.  Pringle  .  2  00 

W.  E.  Redfern .  2  00 

Reid  &  Hughes  .  10  00 

T.  G.  Rhodes .  5  00 

Mrs.  John  Richards .  5  00 

George  B.  Ripley .  6  00 

Mrs.  George  Ripley .  10  00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  F.  Ripley.  .  .  20  00 

W.  E.  Rowell .  10  00 

Mrs.  William  A.  Russell .  100  00 

M.  F.  Ryan . 2  00 

J.  H.  Safford  .  3  00 

Mrs.  George  W.  Sargent .  5  00 

Irving  W.  Sargent . 10  00 

Mrs.  F.  Schneider .  10  00 

Franz  H.  Schwarz .  10  00 

Ephraim  Searle .  5  00 

George  E.  Selden .  10  00 

Joseph  Shattuck .  15  00 

John  Shea .  5  00 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  F.  R.  Shipman  ...  10  00 

F.  H.  Silsbee .  10  00 

George  H.  Simonds  . .  5  00 

James  R.  Simpson .  10  00 

Mrs.  John  Slater .  5  00 

Joseph  A.  Smart .  5  00 

Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Smith .  10  00 

Miss  Mary  Byers  Smith .  25  00 

Milton  C.  Stahl .  2  00 

Samuel  D.  Stevens .  5  00 

August  Stiegler . 5  00 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Stone .  5  00 

C.  E.  Stratton .  2  00 

t. 
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R.  H.  Sugatt .  io  oo 

Walter  H.  Summersby .  ....  io  oo 

L.  G.  Swan  . .  2  oo 

F.  A.  Sylvester.  •  . .  5  00 

W.  E.  Taylor .  5  00 

George  W.  Tenney .  5  00 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Trull .  2  00 

Charles  W.  Walworth .  25  00 

Miss  Harriet  E.  Walworth .  25  00 

John  P.  Walworth .  10  00 

Charles  Wardrobe .  2  00 

H.  K.  Webster .  10  00 

William  S.  Whitney .  25  00 

E.  D.  Whittier .  5  00 

John  Wilkinson .  2  00 

J.  H.  Wilson .  10  00 

Miss  Clara  Wolcott .  10  00 

George  H.  Woodman .  50  00 

Without  name .  3  00 


$1348  50 

FOR  SPECIAL  PURPOSES. 


Anniversary  Concert .  107  35 

Anonymous .  5  00 

Arlington  Mills .  100  00 

I.  E.  Beach .  8  40 

Board  of  a  baby .  15  00 

Miss  Alice  G.  Clark .  1  00 

City  of  Eawrence,  Pauper  Depart¬ 
ment  .  36  00 

Collected  by  Rev.  A.  Garabcdian  20  00 

W.  E.  Haigh . .  12  00 

C.  J.  R.  Humphreys .  10  00 

Miss  Johnson .  1  00 

John  Hancock  Fife  Ins.  Co .  1000  00 
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George  E.  Kunhardt .  96  00 

Miss  Frances  Lamprey  .  1  00 

Lawrence  Sanitary  Milk  Com- 

% 

mittee .  15  65 

Mass.  Society  for  Prevention  of 

Cruelty  to  Children .  7°  55 

Miss  Mary  Ordway .  5  00 

Miss  Clara  F.  Prescott .  5  00 

Harry  Raynes,  Trustee .  168  00 

Special  Donation .  500  00 

Edward  F.  Searles .  10  00 

Adam  Stroebel  . .  5  00 

State  Board  of  Charity .  30  65 

Mrs.  Annie  Spies .  10  00 


$2282  60 

Witness  Fees .  3  60 

Sale  of  Clothing . 2  00 

Returned  by  Beneficiaries .  128  47 


$4623  96 


Printing,  Stationery  and  Office 

Expenses .  243  69 

Telegraph  and  Telephone  Service  48  08 

Loans  to  Beneficiaries .  1065  00 

Bills  for  Food,  Fuel,  Rent,  Trans¬ 
portation,  etc .  2947  73 

Balance  in  hands  of  Secretary, 

Oct.  26,  1909 .  319  46 


$4623  96 


Lawrence,  Mass.,  Oct.  26,  1909. 

Examined  and  found  correct. 

H.  L.  SHERMAN,  Auditor. 
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CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS 

—  OF  THE  — 

LAWRENCE  CITY  MISSION. 


Article  I — Name. 

The  name  of  this  association  shall  be  the  “Lawrence 
City  Mission.” 

Article  II — Location. 

This  association  shall  be  established  and  located  at  Law¬ 
rence,  in  the  County  of  Essex,  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts. 

Article  III — Purpose. 

The  purpose  of  this  association  is  the  management  and 
direction  of  such  of  the  public  charities  of  the  city  of  Law¬ 
rence  as  may  be  intrusted  to  it,  together  with  a  general  phil- 
anthopic  and  moral  work. 


BY-LAWS. 


First — Meetings. 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  Lawrence  City  Mission  shall 
be  held  at  such  time  and  place  in  the  month  of  October,  each 
year,  as  the  City  Missionary  shall  appoint;  and  notice  thereof 
shall  be  sent  by  mail  at  least  three  days  before. 

Second — Special  Meetings. 

Special  meetings  may  be  called  at  any  time  by  the  City 
Missionary,  notice  thereof  being  given  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  regular  meetings. 
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Third — Officers. 


The  officers  shall  be  a  President,  Vice-President,  Secre¬ 
tary,  Treasurer  and  Auditor.  The  City  Missionary  shall  be 
ex-officio  Secretary. 

Fourth — Duties  of  Officers. 

The  duties  of  the  officers  shall  be  such  as  usually  per¬ 
tain  to  their  positions,  and  such  as  the  Society  may  impose 
upon  them. 

Fifth — Term  of  Office. 

The  officers  shall  hold  office  for  the  term  of  one  year, 
and  until  their  successors  are  appointed. 

Sixth — Members. 

New  members  may  be  admitted  by  vote  at  any  regular 
or  special  meeting.  Membership  may  be  terminated  by  vote 
at  the  annual  meeting. 

Seventh — Alterations. 

These  By-Laws  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  corporation  regularly  called,  notice  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  alterations  being  given  in  the  call  for  said  meeting. 
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APPENDIX  A. 


Report  of  the  Office  Work  of  the  Lawrence  City  Mission,  from 
October  /,  1908,  to  September  30,  1909. 


Total  Calls  at  Office .  4416 

Applications  for  relief  (278  from  non-residents)  2496 

Applications  for  work .  493 

Calls  for  consultation  or  advice .  1427 

Temporary  work  found .  108 

Permanent  work  found .  41 

Garments  given  away .  1168 

Yards  of  cloth  given .  439 

Pairs  of  shoes  given .  288 

Hats  given .  64 

Orders  for  provisions  given .  763 

Orders  tor  coal .  128 

Orders  for  wood . 54 

Orders  for  medicine .  50 

Rent  paid .  83 

Transportation  provided .  68 

Aided  to  enter  institutions .  16 

Calls  made  by  the  Secretary . 1809 

Letters  and  postals  written .  1741 


APPENDIX  B. 

Report  of  new  Cases  Presented  for  Consideration  at  the  Office 
of  the  Lawrence  City  Mission,  during  the  year  from 
October  1 ,  1908,  to  September  30,  1909. 


NATIVITY. 


United  States  (white) .  87.5 

United  States  (colored) .  1. 


» 
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British- American . .  26.5 

English . . 24. 

French... . .  1.5 

German  . .  5. 

Italian . 10.5 

Irish . . .  22. 

Polish  or  Russian. . .  20.5 

Scandinavian .  2. 

Scotch . • .  8. 

Spanish  or  Portuguese .  6.5 

Other  Countries .  22. 


Total .  237. 

EDUCATION. 

Can  read  and  write .  160 

Can  neither  read  or  write. . .  77 

MARITAE  STATE. 

Married  Couples .  113 

Widows . 26 

Deserted  wives .  20 

Single  women .  26 

Deserted  husbands  and  widowers .  10 

Single  men .  18 

Orphaned  or  abandoned  children .  22 

Divorced  or  separated  (legally) .  2 

CHIEF  CAUSE  OF  NEED. 

Abandonment  of  children  by  parent. .  7 

Accident .  10 

Imprisonment  of  bread  winner .  7 

Insanity . 1 

Insufficient  earnings .  2 

Intemperance .  14 
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Lack  of  employment .  39 

Neglect  by  relatives .  4 

No  male  support . 46 

Physical  defects .  1 

Roving  disposition .  1 

Shiftlessness  and  inefficiency .  2 

Sickness  and  old  age .  54 


DECISIONS. 


Should  have  continuous  relief .  20 

Should  have  temporary  relief .  98 

Needing  work  rather  than  relief .  30 

Should  have  indoor  relief .  14 

Should  have  transportation  from  city .  19 

Should  be  disciplined .  5 

Should  have  visitation  and  advice  only  . ' .  2 

Not  requiring  aid .  49 
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APPENDIX  C. 


Comparative  Exhibit  of  the  Office  Work  of  the  Lawrence  City 
Mission  for  Twenty -One  Years  Past ,  Showing  the 
Fluctuating  Need  and  at  the  Same  Time 
the  Steady  Growth  of  the  Work. 


Calls  for 
Relief 

Calls  for 
Work 

Calls  for 
Consult’n 

Tot’l  calls 
at  office 

Relief 

Reu’d 

Calls 

by 

Sec’y 

I.etters  or 
postals 
written 

’89 

1245 

230 

745 

2220 

$I775-83 

576 

451 

’90 

1135 

177 

987 

2299 

I462.38 

709 

612 

’91 

1283 

136 

880 

2299 

I988.67 

573 

558 

’92 

1265 

217 

886 

2363 

2047.62 

651 

686 

’93 

1760 

189 

1131 

3080 

2747.O3 

590 

965 

’94 

3285 

438 

1222 

4945  ' 

2977-33 

705 

1180 

’95 

1285 

268 

972 

2525 

I74I-33 

739 

883 

’96 

I489 

285 

1040 

2804 

2177.64 

804 

1608 

’97 

1963 

329 

1095 

3387 

1563.00 

1015 

859 

’98 

2165 

381 

1272 

3818 

1970.74 

1129 

828 

’99 

1804 

274 

1153 

3231 

2334-34 

868 

754 

’oo 

2050 

215 

1229 

3494 

2672.79 

1 102 

1386 

’oi 

2689 

267 

4071 

2340.16 

748 

680 

*02 

1806 

213 

1 146 

3165 

1725-52 

1056 

800 

’03 

1949 

213 

1098 

3260 

2I53-I9 

1 1 16 

1852 

°4 

2429 

223 

1087 

3739 

2062.97 

io97 

1531 

’05 

1772 

187 

889 

2848 

I59I-95 

1149 

949 

’06 

1727 

I42 

823 

2692 

I747- r3 

1416 

918 

’07 

I471 

193 

1204 

2868 

2644.7O 

1516 

1281 

’08 

3697 

634 

1557 

5888 

4469.6O 

1275 

3981 

’09 

2496 

493 

1427 

4416 

4304-53 

1899 

1741 

Average  for  twenty  years 

1913.45  260.5  1076.55  3249.8  $2209.70  941.7  1128.1 

Increase  during  past  year  over  average 
581.55  232.5  350.45  1166.2  2094.83  957.3  612.9 
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“Intelligent  giving  and  intelligent  withholding  are  alike 
true  charity. ” 


“The  charity  which  is  the  most  effectual  is  that  which 
is  the  most  practical.” 


/ 


“That  charit)^  is  bad  which  takes  from  independence  its 

I ■  /  \ 

proper  pride,  from  mendicancy  its  salutary  shame.” 


» 


( 


4 


V 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 


I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Eawrenck  City  Mission, 
in  the  City  of  Eawrence,  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of 

for  the  purposes  of  the  Mission,  for  which 
the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer,  for  the  time  being,  shall  be  a 
sufficient  discharge. 


